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Vol. VI.— No. 10. 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1889. 


Whole No. 140. 





“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 

Of course Liberty wishes its readers a happy and 
prosperous new year; but it can do nothing to turn its 
wish into palpable fact. If the readers wish Liberty 
a happy and prosperous new year, they have the for- 
tunate advantage of being able to realize their wish by 
swelling its circulation and extending its influence. 

What Mr. Walker found in the antediluvian reason- 
ing of “ Wheelbarrow” on the sources of poverty to 
make it deserving a conspicuous place in the columns 
of “Fair Play,” Icannot surmise. Mr. Walker thinks 
that “privilege it is that robs labor of its pittance,” 
while “Wheelbarrow” still preaches the gospel of 
virtue to the workingmen, whose intemperance and 
improvidence he considers the source of their misery. 

Indebted as I am to Col. Greene’s “Mutual Bank- 
ing” more than to any other single publication for 
such knowledge as I have of the principles of finance, 
it seems to me scant justice to it to speak, as Mr. 
Westrup does, of the “limited help” it has afforded to 
thinkers on this subject. The littlé work remains to- 
day what it was before Mr. Westrup and I began to 
write upon finance,—the most compact, satisfactory, 
keen, and clear treatise upon mutual money extant. 

In the State of New York a law is soon to take ef- 
fect prohibiting newspapers from printing any details 
regarding the execution of criminals. It is an un- 
questionable violation of the freedom of the press, but 
no more so than the laws by which Anarchists are 
hanged for voicing their opinions. Nevertheless the 
very journals that are bitterest in denouncing Anarch- 
ists as reckless enemies of law and order declare al- 
most with one accord that this new law is utterly 
unjust and that no self-respecting newspaper will pay 
the slightest attention to it, but will violate it at every 
opportunity. How different things seem since our ox 
was gored! 


The Boston “Globe” calls upon its New York con- 
temporaries to resist the new law excluding represen- 
tatives’of the press from the scenes of execution of 
criminals and bring about its repeal. The law, it al- 
leges, conflicts with their duty to furnish news to the 
public. Will the “Globe” answer a respectful ques- 
tion: Is not ours a government of, for, and by the peo- 
ple; and are not legislators simply servants expressing 
and enacting into law the wishes and opinions of the 
sovereign people? How, then, can newspapers owe it 
to the people to violate a law made at their own bid- 
ding and in their own interest? Or does the “Globe” 
mean to deny that we are self-governing? 


In the last election, according to the New York 
“Tribune,” the American people have decided that 
the Democracy is unfit and incompetent to govern the 
country. After a four years’ trial, they have found it 
wanting and defeated it at the polls. Now if this is 
so, then in 1884 the Republicans were similarly pro- 
nounced unfit and undesirable. And as there is no 
reason to suppose and no evidence.to show that the 
Republicans are now better and wiser than four years 
ago, it seems, by the admission of the “Tribune,” that 
after March 4, 1889, we are to be ruled by dishonest 
and stupid politicians. Great is the ballot! Long 
live law and order! 











the English postal service as an example of what the 
State can do in the way of administration reminds me 
of an incident that occurred recently. I sat in a hall 
in Boston one Sunday afternoon listening to an Ame- 
rican State Socialist as he extolled the United States 
post-office department as the most wonderfully well- 
managed institution on the globe. A very prominent 
English State Socialist, who is also a government offi- 
cial, sitting beside me, whispered in my ear: “ That’s 
what we say of ours at home, but it’s very doubtful if 
the claim is a true one.” This gentleman was either 
more candid or better informed than Mr. Shaw. 


“Freiheit ” and the “ Alarm” are edited in the same 
office, though the former is tasked with the propaga- 
tion of communism, while the latter champions lib- 
erty. But in a recent issue of “Freiheit” Most has 
expressed his contempt for the “ Anarchy espoused by 
a certain American school,” describing it as “nothing 
but unscientific balderdash, liberal Manchesterism of 
anno Tobak,’ to use his own elegant phrase. Poor 
Lum, I shall now expect him to strike his tent, like 
the Arab, and as silently steal away. He has my sym- 
pathy, but he ought to have known at the start that it 
would never do to run counter to so eminent an author- 
ity in the realm of economic science as is that of Most. 


The Chicago “Unity” is made heart-sick by the re- 
port that a London dealer sold two million birds last 
year for the decoration of women’s hats, and the editor 
asks in a half-menacing, half-despairing tone: “Shall 
we reprint our bird issue of over two years ago?” By 
the “bird issue” is meant a number of “ Unity” which 
was entirely devoted to “pleading for the birds and 
trying to shame women out of the criminal atrocities 
of fashion.” When I reflect upon the number of 
human lives that have been taken to feed and clothe 
the congregations of the clergymen who edit “ Unity,” 
and upon the fact that no entire issue of their paper 
was ever devoted to arousing a sense of shame in those 
who profit by these murders, their effusive concentra- 
tion of sympathy upon bipeds with feathers not only 
makes my heart sick but my stomach nearly turn. 


Under date of December 12 Comrade Westrup writes 
to me from Chicago as follows: “I have been meeting 
a few friends for some months past to inquire into the 
economic question. Last night the meeting was held 
at the house of Mrs. H. E. Bartholomew, 678 W. Jack- 
son Street. After the discussion had lasted about two 
hours, the following resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved. ‘Resolved, that free money, or the abolition 
of all interference on the part of the State in the sub- 
ject of money, is necessarily the first step in economic 
reform; and that the establishment of mutual banks, 
in order to eliminate interest above cost in the issue 
of currency, is the first step towards economic free- 
dom.’ All present signed it. Their names are H. E. 
Bartholomew, William Trinkhaus, Hans Rossner, Mrs. 
H. E. Bartholomew, and the writer. At the next 
meeting, which is to be held next Tuesday, it is pro- 
posed to elect a secretary and chairman and keep a re- 
cord of the proceedings. So far they have béen only 
informal.” This is work in the right direction. 

Tt is stated in the newspaper reports of the general 
assembly of the Knights of Labor, lately held in Indi- 
anapolis, that that body gave its unanimous adhesion 
to the puritanical and tyrannical scheme of Rev. Wil- 
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bur F. Crafts for the passage of a bill by congress for- 


Mr. Yarros’s reference to Bernard Shaw’s citation of 








bidding all Sunday traffic and work, except works of 
religion, necessity, and mercy, in the nation’s mail and 
military service, and in inter-State commerce, and in 
the District of Columbia and the territories. Liberty 
has been scoffed at for maintaining that State Social- 
ism means a State church, but this fact tends strongly 
to confirm that position, for the platform of the 
Knights of Labor is mainly State Socialistic. Ido not 
believe, however, that the adhesion was “ unanimous.” 
George Schilling of Chicago was a member of that 
body, and it is scarcely possible that he voted for so 
Archistic a proposition, even though he be a devotee 
of the religion of compromise. If so, this stampede 
among the Anarchists has already gone farther than I 
thought. One should not be surprised, however, for 
compromise, once begun as a method of propagandism, 
knows no stopping-place. 

Mr. Channing Burnz, in writing to “Fair Play,” 
says that the typography of that paper and general 
get-up of it are the best in the liberal line. Iam sorry 
to note in an old subscriber to Liberty such a hopeless 
difference between him and its editor as to the nature 
of liberalism, for I certainly would not insult him by 
supposing that he means by his words that “Fair 
Play” is superior to Liberty in point of typography. 
Poeple may and do differ about liberalism, but it is 
utterly out of the question that there should be two 
opinions among experts as to the comparative typogra- 
phical merits of Liberty and “Fair Play.” No man 
appreciates more than I the efforts of the publishers of 
“Fair Play,” struggling under difficulties, to give their 
paper a presentable appearance, and no man is more 
gratified than I at such degree of success as they at- 
tain. In this they enjoy an honorable distinction from 
those liberal editors who seem to take pride in their 
sheets in the ratio of their typographical similarity to 
a stud-horse poster. But in thus giving credit where 
it is due it is needless to make invidious comparisons 
that not only do injustice to comrades, but involve 
treason to the first principles of the “art preservative.” 

Henry George’s “Standard” makes a protest against 
the attitude of the Chicago authorities toward public 
meetings and processions. It is too late in the day, 
Mr. George, for you to pose as a champion of freedom 
of speech. You once had a chance to vindicate that 
cause such as comes to a man but once in a lifetime, 
and in the trial hour you not only failed the cause, but 
betrayed it. Let one of the meetings against the sup- 
pression of which you now protest be held; let some 
one present throw a bomb and kill an officer; let the 
speakers be arrested on a charge of murder; let a jury 
packed with the hirelings of capital convict them; let 
a judge sentence them to be hanged; let the supreme 
court formally sanction the whole; let a large portion 
of the people, hounded on by a bloodthirsty and pro- 
stituted press, clamor for these men’s death; and let 
this culminate in the middle of a political campaign 
in which you are running for office: under these cir- 
cumstances should we not see you do again what you 
have done once already,—declare that a supreme 
court can do no wrong, that in face of its opinion you 
recant yours, that the convicted men deserve to be 
hanged, and that you will not lift voice or pen to save 
them? We have known you, Henry George, in the 
past, and we know you for the future. The lamp 
holds out to burn, but for no such vile sinner as your- 
self. In vain your efforts to return to the fold. As 
Ingersoll says, “’Twon’t do.” 
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THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By FELIX PYAT. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


PART THIRD. 


THE MASQUERADE. 
Continued from No. 139. 


So we find these gentlemen again awaiting these ladies in a private dining-room 
of the Maison-Dorée, facing the boulevard. Chandeliers, gilt decorations, a carpet, 
carved chairs, a velvet divan to sit or lie upon, a table supplied with fruits and 
flowers for show, silver-ware and choice dishes, the entire scale of glasses large and 
small, for wines in decanters and in bottles, warming in their baskets or freezing 
in ice, in short, all the usual luxury and commonplace elegance of a great fashion- 
able restaurant. 

Camille Berville, in a black coat, with a camelia in his buttonhole, a new flower 
then, was reading a newspaper before the gaily flaming wood fire. 

Gripon had just taken his place at a little table, while Louchard and Loiseau 
were in their seats. Frinlair, very nervous and over-excited, was standing, stealth- 
ily eyeing Camille and in anything but a good humor. 

“ Waiter, the bill of fare,” said the notary, breaking the silence. 

“Waiter, a pack of cards,” demanded the broker. 

“Waiter, some paper,” requested the journalist, in his turn. 

‘“‘ Waiter, some cigars,” added Frinlair. 

“There, gentlemen, there,” said the waiter, serving them promptly, with a haste 
proportioned to the fee. 

“ Absinthe first,” said Loiseau. 

Louchard approved. 

“ That’s right, make out the supper order, and give me the rest of the paper for 
my journal.” 

“Which one?” asked Loiseau. 

“For both the ‘Democracy’ and the ‘ Appeal to the People.’ Let us go to work. 


Ah! if our ladies of the Musard ball were here, such collaborators would furnish 
me ideas.” 


Loiseau consulted the bill of fare. 

“On the apes year ?” said he to Louchard. 

“No, that’s played out . . . on the supper order [carte].” 

Gripon, with his cards in his hand, made a signal to Frinlair. 

“In the meantime, let us have a game of écarté.” 

But the diplomat returned to his ruling passion. 

“T should prefer a game of horse, ha, ha! It is night and freezing; I will bet 
five hundred dollars that I can go now from Paris to Saint-Cloud backwards in an 
hour and a half. Monsieur Camille, will you bet?” 

“No,” auswered Camille, wearily. 

Gripon tried him, in his turn. 

“Do you play, Camille?” 

“No,” repeated the latter. 

“Camille, what wine will you have?” asked Loiseau. 

“T am not thirsty.” 

“What soup?” 

“T am not hungry.” 

“Camille, my good fellow,” said the facetious notary, “you are turning into an 
oyster.” 

" And he wrote: 

“Ten dozen!” 

Then, after enjoying his joke, he continued: 

“We shall be ten, in spite of the old rule: ‘ Neither less than the Graces, nor 
more than the Muses.’ Is that what vexes you? But you are not a classicist. 
What ails you, then?” 

“ Ennui.” 

Louchard had just finished his writing. He heard Camille’s reply. 

“Nonsense, crank,” he exclaimed. “ You are troubled with ennui. ... Listen 
to this wind-up. It is homeopathic.” 

And he read: 

“ The ‘Appeal to the People’: ‘The Republic agitates in vain among the dregs 
of Paris after having expelled the best of kings. France will not submit to the 
fanatics of the bratocracy. She is already preparing to drive them back into the 
dens from which they should never have emerged. The People, the real People 
and not the mob, trust in the future of the Napoleons, who are the logical succes- 
sors of the excellent, eminent, but too indulgent Louis Philippe. The Pretender 
is sure of the love of the French. Thanks to him, anarchy will not prevail, and 
France will follow her progress in order and liberty under the sovereign of her 
choice.’” 

“JT will be a bull in stocks;’ exclaimed Gripon, decidedly. 

“Wait,” interrupted Louchard. “Hear this.” 

He took up another sheet and read: 

“The ‘Social Democracy’: ‘At last the people can celebrate their deliverance. 
Citizens have a right to wear at the masquerade the tinsel of kings, priests, and 
masters, the entire cast-off clothing of a past never to return; for the Republic is 
definitively established, and more and more tends to become democratic and social. 
What we have predicted is realized. Before February we danced upon a smoking 
voleano. Its lava has submerged, in a flood of mud and blood, frivolous sheets, 
lascivious priests, murderous dukes, and thieving ministers. And it is justice: 
royalty, as unreasoning as unfeeling, refused reform and offered the guillotine to 
the people who asked for bread and the ballot. It was a time to say as in 1830: 
Unhappy king, unhappy France! At last this régime is ended . . . . and we shall 
never see it more except at the carnival.’” 

“T will be a bear,” said Gripon, shaken. 

“The Boulevard will talk of these thunders,” concluded Louchard. 

“Bah! less than of the masquerade,” said Camille, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Waiter,” called Louchard, vexed. “Take these to the printing-office . . . and 
don’t mix them up.” 

“ What a marmalade!” cried Loiseau. 

And he wrote the word on his supper order, while his friends smiled at his 
sallies. 

“ How wit becomes notaries!” said Camille, decidedly in an ill humor. 

“Pshaw!” said Loiseau, “there is a time for everything. A notary is a Janus 

. accustomed to play double. Now it is Jean who laughs and new it is Jean 
who weeps. He has to change his humor according to the acts. Thus this 








morning I drew up a dying man’s will at his bedside. Until noon I was sepul- 
chral. Later I drew up a marriage contract, and I again became gay. Now my 
barometer indicates fair weather.” 

But seeing that his remarks were not very successful, he said, pointing to Ca- 
mille and addressing Frinlair: 

“T know no man who takes pleasure more sadly than Camille.” 

“Oh!” said Frinlair with secret malice, “on the eve of marriage there is good 
reason for that. You know something about it, you husbands.” 

“Oh! a little,” observcd Louchard, “as a matter of form, as Bridoison said.” 

“Or of horns,” added Gripon. “I never take my wife out except when I move.” 

“ And I,” said Loiseau, “move when my wife goes out... But no matter,” he 
continued, coming back to Camille, to make him the subject of another witticism, 
“T have always seen our friend . . . crotite aux champignons.” 

And he wrote down this dish also amid laughter. 

“What do you expect?” said Camille; “all your balls bore me; such things 
amuse you, but they make me as sober as this melon.” . 

And he jestingly designated the object that lay in the direction of the notary. 

“Oh! indeed,” exclaimed Loiseau, with his notary’s merciless wit, “here is Wer- 
ther, dreaming of a Charlotte . . . russe.” 

He added this item to the menu. 

“Well,” said Louchard, “we have puns at least. We might eat them.” 

“ And we will eat them,” said Loiseau, as gay as if he were drawing up a mar- 
riage contract. 

Camille continued to dream aloud, talking to himself as well as to his friends. 

“Yes, Opera balls, society balls, death dances, insipid or lugubrious farces, all 
of them bazaars of women and men for sale, where virtuous girls go to seek a hus- 
band whom they pay and others a lover who pays them. It is as gay as a fair.” 

“So be it,” retorted Loiseau, “but the supper! Come, Puritan, sit down at the 
table, and swallow your wisdom. A host may be moral and a victim of ennui— 
all disgusts are natural, —but he must be entertaining.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Camille, “I am disgusted with everything, even with your 
witticisms.” 

He rose and, throwing his cigar into the fire, said: 

“Fortunately I am going to marry. It is a way of committing suicide.” 

“Why, he is serious, upon my word! he is going to die,” chuckled Loiseau. 
“Waiter, the soup!” 

Camille went to sit down at the other end of the room, sober and demoralized. 

Gripon, who had succeeded in inducing Frinlair to play with him, threw down 
his last card, utterly routing his adversary (Jews always win, even against diplo- 
mats), and cried, enchanted: 

‘Now to the supper-table! That will bring the beauties.” 

Louchard winked his bleared eye. 

“Captain menicy gic said he, Sinaia aroused in advance, “has recruited a 
party of grisettes for our entertainment. Diplomats, financiers, notaries, journal- 
ists, here we are students again. Nobility, bourgeoisie, and plebeians, national 
unity. ... What a leveller is love!” 

Camille shook his head. 

“Love!” 

“ Woman is only for business or pleasure,” declared Gripon. “What do we ask 
of her? Money or... her bed. Half of one .. . or all the other.” 

“ And it is enough for what heart is left us,” said Camille again. 

The young Berville had reached the last stage of despair. He wished to believe 
and could not. To such a point had the liberality of his strange guardian carried 
him. 

Frinlair, who seemed to be seeking an opportunity for a quarrel with his old 
friend, could not repress his impatience. 

“Come, come, Monsieur Camille,” said he suddenly, in his language of a gentle- 
man of the stables, “change your black horse for a white one, or we drop you.” 

— intervened and, addressing Berville, said to him in a tone of gentle 
reproach: 

“ How can you be so gloomy, you, the darling of the ladies and of the bank, 
with as ag on your side, youth and wealth? .... Yours the key of hearts, 
you the pink of dandies [fleur des pois, literally flower of peas]?” 

“Stay, I forgot the vegetables,” cried Loiseau. 

And he began to write again, while the waiter served the soup. 

Camille allowed the disgust that filled his heart to overflow. 

“Well, yes,” said he, “it is true. I have everything, and I have nothing. ... . 
because I have done nothing to have everything. I have lived what you call life, 
richly and vainly, thanks to my guardian, who has thrown the reins upon my neck 
and made me master of my fate and fortune. I have run, like a madman, as you 
all have, after happiness, after love, and I have been deceived, as you have been. I 
have mistaken pleasure for happiness, loves for love, as my future father-in-law, 
the baron, mistakes honors for honor. Quantity is not quality, friends; and in 
these matters I prefer the singular to the plural. I would give all women for a 
woman. The beauties, as you call them, wines, cards, horses, the possible and the 
impossible, I have used them all, all, even to the duel. I have fought with friends 
and enemies, at random, sometimes even with reason. ... . I have drained the 
glass to the bottom, and found at last only bitterness and dregs, ennui and disgust, 
and even—laugh if-you will—remorse. Intoxication has left its after-taste, but 
without killing desire”. . . 

Forgetting the sceptical society in which he found himself, carried away by the 
impulse of his frank and kindly nature, vitiated but not vicious, he smote his 
breast, saying amid the sneers and mocking exclamations: 

“Surfeited as I am, I still feel here, in my heart, a void, a need like that of Tan- 
talus. Yes, yes, I am hungry, I am thirsty still for that love, for that happiness, 
the shows of which have not satisfied me.” 

“What an appetite!” exclaimed Loiseau; “waiter, two roasts for one!” 

When the laughter had subsided, Louchard resumed his bantering remonstrances. 

“ How much will you charge for this speech for my journals?” he asked. “These 
fine things are only to be written, at most, my dear; they are not to be spoken, 
especially here and today. ... Pure love in the Maison-Dorée, in the restaurant 
and on Mardi-Gras! You sing out of tune! Your heart empty? Nonsense. 
Your stomach? Ah! very well. Thirsty for love, hungry for happiness! What 


a poet! Come down quickly to prose. Doctor Véron’s soup and beef, — those 
will relieve you.” 


Camille shook his head. 

“No, I am a dead man, I tell you,” he continued, slowly. “Oh, of course I can 
eat and drink and laugh with you at our stupidities. But it is galvanism; death 
is in my heart. Life, the only real life, is love, and of that there is no more for 
such 9 ng persons as ourselves. That is our punishment and its revenge. 
Like Midas, we change everything into gold. We can no longer find a woman to 
give us happiness instead of selling it to us. At any rate, not in the ball-room 
shall I meet such a woman, and that is why the ball makes me sad.” 

Louchard began to laugh. 


“Midas, Tantalus, fabulous . . . these things are out of date, Camille; be a lit- 
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tle positive. Do as 1 do. When I enter the ball-room, I leave my heart in the 
cloak-room with my cane or my umbrella and take them again as I go out.” 

“ As for me,” confessed Gripon, pointing to his purse on the card-table, “ there 
is my heart. And I never open it except knowingly.” 

“ And as for me,” said Loiseau in turn, “I put my heart in my glass. Old wines 
before young girls. Waiter, Madeira!” 

“One does not prevent the other,” said Frinlair, with a smile that resembled a 
grimace, “any more than pure love prevents a big dowry, eh, Monsieur Berville?” 

And with design, laying emphasis on each of his words, he said to Camille: 

“ And you, Monsieur philosopher, do you not love the sole heiress of the great 
banker baron, your noble and rich betrothed, Mlle. Claire Hoffmann ?” 

“JT marry her,” answered Camille, simply. 

“Ha, ha! he is real as well as ideal.” 

Camille closed Frinlair’s mouth with a word: 

“Tt is doubtless a fine match for those who, like you, Count Frinlair, want 
grandeurs and big dowrys, a massive million and hopes. I conceive, though not 
sharing it, the perfect love with which this millionaire goddess, they say, inspires 
Oh! don’t be jealous,” he exclaimed, repressing a gesture made by Claire’s 
over, “with me it is as the broker Gripon says, a matter of business and without 
pleasure . . . an end, not justifying, but justified by my means. Yes, it is to end 
that I marry; after Mardi-Gras, Ashes. Henceforth I shall live solely for money 
. ... a strong-box, the husband of a purse. I marry a capital. I become Hoff- 
mann & Company; I shall be the company, with a belly. I shall be, like these 
golden louis, a head without a heart, double-chinned, decorated, a deputy, and sat- 
isfied . . . with a wife scarcely my own, children altogether hers, and money that 
is everybody’s. ... Guizot said: ‘Let us get rich.’ Brothers, it is necessary to 
die! t Bréda put on mourning! Let the lions and rats of the infernal box 
wear crape! Here lies the son of the late banker Berville, a young prodigal, who 
died or rather was buried prematurely; a victim of marriage, amounting to no 
more than the rest, having never done any good or earned his own living, regretted 
by nobody and Wey 8 nothing. ... Come,my groomsmen, dear undertakers, 
the prayer of the dead and wine by way of lustral water. Bury me, marry me, eat 
me in the elements of this stuffed turkey! Drink me, this iced champagne is my 
blood. ... It is the devil’s communion, my last supper as a bachelor. Let us 
drink to my death! I die zero to rise again a million!” 

All save Frinlair applauded this speech, and, touching glasses, cried in chorus: 

“To his resurrection! To the health and multiplication of the million!” 

Just then the folding-doors opened, and a lackey, broken to his trade, announced 
in a quasi-familiar voice: 

“Those ladies, gentlemen!” 

All, rising, added with one accord: 

“Ah! Mazagran & Co., at last!” 

The young woman appeared with her companions, dragging, almost by main 
force, Marie blushing behind her black velvet wolf’s mask. 

“ At the table already, and at the Madeira!” exclaimed Mazagran, indignantly ; 
“without waiting for us. That’s a fine way todo. Comein! And quickly... 
hurry to your seat,” she continued, pushing Marie before her. “The monsters 
have already swallowed the soup. I protest. Let us catch up with them before 
the champagne.” 

She noticed Gripon’s money on the card-table, and, throwing a louis out the 
window, said: 

“Louis? For whom? Anything that falls into the ditch is. . . for the soldier.” 

“Why, what are you about?” exclaimed the broker, non-plussed by this pro- 
cedure and touched in his Jewish nature. 

“T am amusing myself,” said Mazagran, indifferently. “Would you rather have 
me pocket it?” 

Gripon quickly snatched up the stakes. 

“That will teach me to leave my winnings lying about another time,” said he, 
with a smile as yellow as the lost louis. 

And, an Israelite to the core, he could not help saying: 

“You know, you will return it to me. Gambling money is sacred. It is a debt 
of honor, and whoso pays his debts”. . . . 

‘“‘Impoverishes himself,” said Mazagran, decidedly. 

“Indeed, you are right,” said Gripon, amazed. 

But, returning to his louis, he insisted : 

“You shall pay me. Money or nature”... 

Mazagran burst out into a frank peal of laughter, singing with all her voice: 


Ah! que c’est beau la nature, 
Les prés, les bois, la verdure.... 


Then, with an exclamation and like a flash, she said: 

“In fact, I take you at your word; that makes you still owe me four louis. 
Agreed.” 

“No, I decidedly prefer to lose but twenty francs,” concluded Gripon. 

“You are not gallant,” said Mazagran. “ But I don’t care, for between ourselves 
you are a good enough remedy for love.... Come! let each choose her com- 
panion. For my part, I take Frinlair.” 

And amid laughter they placed themselves: Marie apart, at the soberest end of 
the table; Henri standing against the mantle-shelf. 

“T am starving,” confessed Trompette. 

“Tam dying of thirst,” said Louisa. 

“ And Iam both,” exclaimed Pauline. 

“And I then!” cried Mazagran, glancing in the direction of her old admirer, 
Camille. “I have the appetite of a widow, of the solitary tape-worm!” 

“Yes,” said Louchard, “eat and drink, my dear. You have reason to drown 
your sorrow. Decidedly this rascal Camille deceives you; worse than that, he 
abandons you.” 

“He would have deceived me much more if he had not abandoned me,” said she, 
carelessly. ‘He passes to the position of a husband, he dies. I am a widow, and 
consequently free. After my mourning, in a night I tie myself up for a lease of 
three, six, nine, at the will and pleasure of the lessee, the last and highest bidder.” 

And, addressing the journalist, she added: 

“With you, if you like. ... Pass me the pickles.” 

Louchard held out the plate and declined the offer. 

“ Three, six, nine,” objected Pauline; “that’s a little long, my dear.” 

“Oh! it is dissoluble,” observed Louisa. 

“ And without expense,” said Trompette. 

“Hang yourself, notary,” exclaimed Gripon. “They are stronger than you at 
your own game.” 

“To be sure, what notaries these merrymakers are!” approved Loiseau. 

“ And what merrymakers are these notaries!” said Mazagran, sending back the 
ball on the bound. 

“Too much wit!” said Gripon. “We shall die young.” 


“Oh! if that’s all,” retorted Mazagran, “you will live to be as old as Abraham 
your father.” 

“He threatened indeed,” said Gripon, “to become the Eternal Father. At last 
he is dead. God keep his soul, as the earth keeps his dust!” 

“ And you the inheritance!” concluded Louchard. 

The feast continued in this strain. The wine flowed in torrents. The gayety 
became inebriety. Marie, all trembling, tried to conceal it as much as possible, 
while Camille, still aloof with folded arms, looked at her with a distracted air. 

“Say there, the late Camille,” cried Mazagran, suddenly. “Come and pour us 
something to drink. Because you are dead, my dear, is no reason for letting 
others die of thirst. Egoist, away with you!” 

She rose and passed near Camille, who did not answer. 

“What a catafalque!” exclaimed Mazagran, avenging her abandonment by 
lashing him with her tongue. 

And, going toward Marie, she inquired of her: 

“ What do you say to this supper, little one?” 

Marie answered in a low voice: 

“Hush, keep still. Oh! how foolish I have been! I am dazed, stunned..... 
do not question me.” 

“Who is this unknown beauty?” said Gripon, interested. 

“How do you know she is a beauty?” asked Loiseau. 

Frinlair took up this doubt: 

“T’ll bet a hundred dollars she is!” 

“T’ll bet she isn’t,” said the notary. 

Gripon, Louchard, and Loiseau, exchanging their impressions, looked at poor 
Marie, who seemed to want to disappear through the floor. 

“She doesn’t show herself.” 

“She doesn’t eat.” 

“She doesn’t drink.” 

Frinlair started toward her. 

“ Are you made of marble or of wax?” said he, teasingly, “an object of art to 
put in a museum or in a shrine? a Venus or a Virgin, behind your wolf’s mask? 
timid or coquettish? Come, pose less as a master-piece, or we shall be harder to 
please. If it is a surprise that you have in store for our dessert, give us less cause 
to pine. Allow us at least to see, if not to touch. I have bet on you, make me a 
winner. You will not lose by it. Reserve is a good thing, but not too much of it.” 

Camille could not restrain a movement of pity. 

“This young girl seems to me like a saint in the circus,” he exclaimed, looking 
at her with his soft and sympathetic eye; “timid because she is among beasts; 
sad because she is among madmen; masked because she sees us unmasked, aping 
the vices if not the graces of our masters, with our appearances of gentleman 
Jourdains, harlequin diplomats, clown journalists, merry-andrew notaries, and 


Macaire courtiers.” "20N 
With a circular gesture he had passed in review the Count de Frinlair, Lou- 
chard, Loiseau, and Gripon, all displeased with his sally. NZON 


“Tn short,” he added, “because she is afraid of us.” 4 

“Oh! we will break her in,” said Frinlair, drawing nearer to Marie. “When 
one has tamed Cabriole, a restive animal does not frighten him. Besides, for tam- 
ing purposes the Maison-Dorée is as good as a riding-school.” 

And addressing Marie, who was still masked, he said: 

. < Ps no trickery, you are to be weighed. Show us your foot, your neck, your 
ead.” 

With a quick movement he snatched off her mask. 

“Sight costs nothing,” said he. “Superb! Ha, ha! I have won.” 

Unanimous applause welcomed this last word. 

‘ “My God! where am I?” murmured Marie, in anguish, hiding her face in her 
ands. 

“ Poor girl!” Camille could not help saying. 

But Mazagran reminded him of his marriage. 

“ Ah! Camille, you are defunct!” 

Frinlair continued his ecstasy over his discovery. 

“What a pupil! First prize! A gold medal to Mazagran. Pure blood, upon 
my word! Beautiful, fine, as fresh as Suava, a real thoroughbred filly... Notary, 
my hundred dollars.” ' 

And Frinlair held out his hand to Loiseau, who caviled a little about tastes and 
colors. All tastes are in nature; the best is your own, etc..... but, pressed by 
all, he paid Frinlair. 

Camille could no longer contain himself. 

“ Enough, enough, Monsieur Count,” he cried, indignantly. “We are not in a 
stable, but you behave here like a jockey.” 

“ And you perhaps like a knight,” said Frinlair, provokingly. 

And approaching Marie, who sat as if nailed, he took her by the arm and said: 

“ A kiss for my hundred dollars.” 

Marie, through horror and instinct, recoiled from Frinlair and sought refuge 
near Camille. 

“ Ah! centaur that you are,” said he to the count, who was pursuing Marie. . . 
“to maltreat a woman. Then your mother was not awoman. Stop your kicking 
and neighing. Respect Mademoiselle !” 

He placed himself in front of the young girl, and in this sudden movement tore 
the lace of her dress. 

Mazagran saw the accident. 

“Save the dress,” she cried, mocking at Marie, by whose honor she was 
condemned. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marie, more and more frightened. “What have I done? 
Why, why did I come here?” 

And she ran toward the door. 

“Marie! Marie!” cried Mazagran, displeased at this flight. 

“ Ah! let me alone,” exclaimed Marie, in terror. “You have ruined me!” 

She fled before they could stop her. 

“ Ruined,” sneered Mazagran. “Ah! poor dress!” 

They began to laugh at the incident, and the laughter exasperated Berville 
still further. Beside himself, he paced the room with long strides, and abruptly 
stopped in front of Frinlair. 

“Ah! quadruped,” said he, with profound contempt, “now = are triumphant. 
You make a woman run. Your brutality is your prowess. Your nobility, then, 
is incurable?” 
“T have him at last,” thought Frinlair. “This time all is over.” 
And he rejoined haughtily : 

“You are going to withdraw these insults, I hope.” 
“T never take back what I give,” said Camille, dryly. 
“It is for me, then, to thank you as I must.” 

“ At your pleasure.” 

“You know to what these words bind you?” 

“To anything you please.” 





Continued on page 6. 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.”” — PROUDHON. 





§@™ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Modern Utopia. 


Stating, in his lecture on “The Transition to Social 
Democracy,” that the Socialistic “problem is to drop 
the rent arising out of the people’s industry, not into 
the pockets of private proprietors, but into the people’s 
pockets,” G. Bernard Shaw continues: 

Yes; but where is the people’s pocket? Who is the peo- 
ple? what is the people? where is the people? Tom we 
know, and Dick; also Harry; but solely and separately as 
individuals: as a trinity or collectivity they have no exist- 
ence. Who is their trustee, their guardian, their man of 
business, their manager, their secretary, even their stock- 
holder? The Socialist is stopped dead at the threshold of 
practical action by this difficulty until he bethinks himself 
of the State as the representative and trustee of the people. 

Troubled by the fact that the State has hitherto 
proved itself anything but a faithful trustee of the 
people, Mr. Shaw rises to offer a long explanation. 
He begins by asking us “to form a hasty picture of 
the governments which called themselves States in the 
days of Ricardo . . . their class interests, their shame- 
less corruption, and their waste and mismanagement,” 
in order that we might understand why Ricardo, who 
was the first to clearly perceive the economic conse- 
quences of private appropriation of rent, could not for 
a moment entertain the idea of State appropriation as 
a possible alternative. I confess that my mind is so 
prejudiced against Ricardo as to make it next to im- 
possible for me to contemplate him in the character of 
a land reformer. Indeed, the thought seems to me ut- 
terly preposterous; and for this sin and injustice (if 
such it be) Mr. Shaw will have to call to account his 
own countrymen, Cliffe Leslie and Bagehot, to whom 
we are chiefly indebted for the estimate formed of Ri- 
cardo’s personality. But this is immaterial. What 
now interests us is not the political conditions of the 
days of Ricardo, but those of our own day. Are the 
governments under which it is our good fortune to ex- 
ist such as not only to allow speculation regarding the 
alternative of State appropriation of rents, but to ren- 
der this alternative obviously possible and beneficial ? 
For the modern Social Democrat Mr. Shaw does not 
hesitate to answer affirmatively. For, unlike “ Ricar- 
do’s vulgarizers who accepted the incompetence and 
corruption of States as permanent inherent State qual- 
ities,” the Socialist, having learned from Hegel the 
conception of a perfect ideal State, sees nothing in the 
nature of things precluding the possibility of making 
the existing State practically and entirely trustworthy. 
All that needs to be done is “to make the passing of a 
sufficient examination preliminary to entering the exe- 
cutive, to make the executive responsible to the gov- 
ernment, and the government responsible to the 
people.” 

Orthodox State Socialists love to designate their 
school as “scientific,” and they base their claim on the 
fact that since the advent of Marx Socialism has been 
completely emancipated from useless system-building 





and utopian plans of social organization, and has only 
insisted on certain fundamental principles which have 
become historically necessary and the realization of 
which will constitute the next step of social evolution 
and industrial progress. Mr. Shaw’s school rejects 
Marxian Socialism and, aiming at improvement, lands 
instead in the sphere of utopia. A reformer must not 
be satisfied with a knowledge of alleged economic law: 
he must be something of a psychological student and 
know human nature. Marx understood that it is futile 
to appeal to men to change their conduct while the 
environment remains unchanged; that human nature 
changes with every modification of the material basis of 
life; and he looked therefore to spontaneous natural 
processes for the development of new conditions. Mr. 
Shaw again puts the cart before the horse, and expects 
to evolve golden fruit out of leaden instincts. The 
Duke of Argyll wrote of Henry George: “ He declares 
over and over again, in language of virtuous indigna- 
tion, that government in the United States is becoming 
more and more corrupt.... Yet it is to it that he 
would confine the right of absolute ownership of the 
soil; it is this government that he would constitute 
the sole and universal landlord, and confide the duty 
of assessing and of spending the rents of everybody.” 
George never grappled with this difficulty, and Mr. 
Shaw’s attempts at refuting “Ricardo’s vulgarizers ” 
are sadly unsuccessful. He hopes in vain to reform 
governments by new methods of election and super- 
vision. In such thoroughly democratic organizations 
as the Knights of Labor and trades unions waste, ex- 
travagance, favoritism, incompetence, and dishonesty 
are fully as prevalent and rampant as in government 
departments. Mr. Shaw also repeats the ludicrous 
blunder of his American fellow-partisans of pointing 
to the post-office as a triumphant illustration of the 
superiority of State management. According to the 
Manchester school, he sneers, it should have been a 
very nest of incompetence and jobbery. But this is 
what it in fact is known to be to all who have much 
to do with it. Liberty has often had occasion to dis- 
cuss the theoretical and practical sides of this branch 
of governmental service, and London “Jus,” during 
its publication, scarcely issued a number that did not 
contain complaint and denunciation of stupidity, in- 
solence, and carelessness of post-office functionaries. 
Mr. Shaw is brilliant and plausible, but he is ex- 
tremely superficial, and holds himself supremely inde- 
pendent of facts and logic. The “extraordinary 
success” of the post-office is a myth, having no 
foundation whatever in reality. A sample of his logic 
is found in the averment that “every successfully- 
conducted private business establishment” is an 
“example of the ease” with which the State can be 
transformed into a competent guardian of the public 
interest. Were it not for the grave and sober tone 
of the entire lecture, I should take this for one of his 
deliciously humorous utterances. Private enterprise 
is usually considered the antithesis of public control, 
and to nobody except metaphysicians to whom “yes” 
and “no” are ultimately identical conceptions, can an 
antithesis prove the soundness of the thesis which it 
contradicts. Mill treats elaborately of the “limits of 
the province of government” and of the considerations 
which establish the inferiority of official management 
to interested personal control of enterprises, to which 
portion I would fain direct Mr. Shaw’s attention. But 
I am afraid that Mill will be classed among Ricardo’s 
vulgarizers. V. Yarros. 


The Freidenker’s Folly, or Worse. 


For one without any comprehension of the theory of 
Anarchy, the editor of the Milwaukee “Freidenker ” 
exhibits more valor than discretion in antagonizing it. 
The theory appears to have given him considerable 
uneasiness of late, for he has made it the subject of 
special discussion in the two annual publications, the 
“Freidenker Almanach” and the “ Turner-Kalender,” 
and is giving it no end of “critical” attention in the 
columns of his paper. Now, in itself this is purely 
laudable, and if I have any complaint to make, it is 
exclusively on account of the nature of the treatment 
he bestows on a view of society which he appears to 
be constitutionally incapable of truly appreciating. I 





have no quarrel with criticism. I believe init. I hold 
the critic in high esteem. His service is invaluable. 
It helps life and society. Things would not go very 
well without it. But there is this demand to be made 
of the critic: he must thoroughly understand the sub- 
ject he handles, and he must be fair. He can treat of 
even a pet aversion unintelligently and unjustly only 
on pain of being accounted either incompetent or dis- 
honest. And the editor of the “ Freidenker” will find 
it as difficult as any other man exercising the function 
of criticism to escape the natural punishment of any 
violation of this rule. Let him beware, then, and vio- 
late it no longer in dealing with Anarchists and their 
propaganda. 

Merely mentioning, by way of furnishing a mea- 
sure of the information that would sit in judgment 
over what Herbert Spencer describes as “the most ad- 
vanced political theory of our own day,” the assertion 
put forward in the “Freidenker Almanach” that An- 
archists take special delight in tracing back to Rous- 
seau their fundamental principle, and the brilliant 
classification, in the “ Freidenker,” of Ernest Lesigne 
as “a Proudhon-Kropotkinian Anarchist,” let me direct 
the reader’s attention to what it pleases Mr. Boppe to 
place before the public as the philosophy of Anarchy. 
And here at the outset I am forced to express my sur- 
prise at the stupid perversions and misconceptions, if 
not intentional falsifications, of what has now been 
taught since 1881 in these columns, and of what con- 
stitutes the key-note of the works of many of the 
world’s deepest and soberest thinkers. The editor of 
the “Freidenker” has repeatedly been given to under- 
stand that in treating of Anarchy he is in fairness 
bound to take account of Anarchistic definitions, and 
that it will not do to judge of it in the light of arbi- 
trary definitions of his own. Such has hitherto been 
the practice of reactionaries, but I had expected the 
editor of the “ Freidenker,” pluming himself as he does 
with the leadership of German-American radicalism, 
to be above it. But this was my mistake. Entirely 
mindless of the friendly counsel given him, he con- 
tinues to discuss the subject of Anarchy in utter dis- 
regard of the real content given it by its champions 
and disciples. So it happens that he meets with small 
difficulty in giving the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the individual the most violent and absurd interpreta- 
tion. Ignoring the equitable limit Anarchists have al- 
ways placed upon its exercise, — the equal sovereignty 
of all other individuals, — he predicts from its opera- 
tion the most fearful consequences for society, and 
places over against it the eternal tutelage of the indi- 
vidual. It is a childish fear that dreads the advent 
of free, self-reliant, egoistical, independent men and 
women, or that distrusts their perfect ability of coping, 
either individually or through voluntary associations, 
with any and all forms of vice, crime, and invasion 
imperiling their interests. Of course, all this gloomy 
delirium indulged in by our adversary falls to the 
ground the moment it becomes known that Anarchy 
does not contemplate favorably, if it is necessary to 
say it, the absolute liberty of the individual, but pro- 
claims simply the highest liberty of each limited by 
the like liberty of all. But this the “ Freidenker ” 
lacks the fairness to publicly admit. Should the 
“Freidenker” decline to accept my interpretation of 
the Anarchistic position with regard to this point, it 
may be well here to reenforce it by Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of an Anarchist as one “ who denies the right 
of any government, autocratic or democratic, to trench 
upon his individual freedom,” but “who admits that 
there are limits which individual action may not trans- 
gress — limits which he regards as deducible from the 
equal claims of fellow-citizens.” Is it reasonable to 
expect the “Freidenker” to represent us fairly here- 
after? 

Or, if it is mistaken policy to claim and promulgate 
this highest liberty, we share it with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and others equally great and greater, and 
for the reasons he assigns. Aiming at discovering the 
most favorable position which man can occupy as mem- 
ber of a political community, it appeared to him to be 
that “in which the most manifold individuality and 
the most original self-reliance subsisted with the most 
various and intimate union of a number of men—a 
problem which nothing but the highest liberty can 
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ever hope to solve.” But there is no mistake about it. 
Confronted with the choice between liberty and au- 
thority, we have unreservedly pledged ourselves to the 
service of the former, because by the light we possess 
she alone promises to lead mankind out of the bogs 
and fens of social wrong into the pure and airy uplands 
of human life. Involving, as liberty does, economic 
consequences of the highest importance, such as the 
cessation of the exploitation of man by man, and the 
more equitable distribution of wealth, and satisfying, 
furthermore, the more refined needs of civilized man, 
we cannot content ourselves with championing any 
thing less. If this is Utopianism, Utopians we will 
be, until a more discriminating race of men shall some 
day award the Anarchistic scheme of social evolution 
the palm for sober sense. : 

But should I at this point persuade the “ Freiden- 
ker” to allow that it is not absolute liberty tending 
to social chaos, but equal liberty productive of social 
harmony that Anarchy is contemplating, he would 
raise the objection (as indeed he does whenever for 
the nonce he unwittingly admits the true import of 
our propaganda) that in order to bring about this 
equitable and beneficent rule, recourse must be had to 
government, and that in combating government Anar- 
chists come into conflict with themselves. The answer 
to this is that Anarchists are in no way bound to in- 
voke the aid of government, and that since in the last 
analysis government is reduced to a system of organ- 
ized robbery and invasion, they are thoroughly con- 
sistent in demanding its abolition. Both history and 
reason show government not to rest on contract, as the 
“ Freidenker” asserts, but to be based on conquest and 
aggression, and maintained by aggression and invasion. 
Even conservatives and defenders of government con- 
cede this, seeking its warrant in historical necessity. 
Nothing short of criminal stupidity could therefore 
lead Anarchists to entrust the government with the 
enforcement of the law of equal freedom, or indeed to 
expect anything for their cause at the hands of gov- 
ernment. Nothing friendly to true progress is ever to 
be expected of any institution that relies ulteriorly on 
aggressive force for its continuance. Anarchists, con- 
sequently, leave the pursuit of the realization of their 
social ideal very properly to the manifold private 
agencies of individual initiative and voluntary associa- 
tion. And in so doing they do not lay themselves 
open to the charge of inconsistency,—as a child may 
see, though the “Freidenker” does not, —since a vol- 
untary association for the purpose of securing the ope- 
ration of the law of equal liberty and protecting 
property based on labor is not another form of govern- 
ment, but an essentially different thing altogether. 
The two are not to be confounded. By far the larger 
portion of what amenities and blessings life already 
affords originated in the extra-governmental sphere of 
society, have their source in the diversified and sponta- 
neous activity of the people. It is the end and aim of 
Anarchy to enlarge this sphere by claiming for the in- 
dividual, and the associations he may enter into, the 
rightful exercise of all those functions now claimed 
for, and monopolized by, government. And in labor- 
ing for the achievement of this great end, for the bene- 
fit and glory of man, we are not to be dismayed by the 
objection raised by a Russian lackey in dialogue with 
a friend championing the liberal promises of the fu- 
ture, and which finds such ready response in the col- 
umns of the “ Freidenker,” — that our ideal presupposes 
the impossible approach of human nature to the an- 
gelic type, and that, if such approach were possible, it 
would not be desirable. Fortunately our ideal, rightly 
understood, does not require angels to realize it, nor 
are we troubled by the fear lest we become angels. 

G. Ss. 





A Fact That Puzzles Financiers. 
[Galveston News.] 


Italians constitute seventy per cent. of the immigration to 
“the Argentine republic. It is rich in good lands and has a 
favorable climate. Lately there has been much talk of over- 
speculation in that country, but at the same time there is 
apparently great prosperity. A liberal banking system, in 
which mortgage banks of issue are iucluded, has made money 
plentiful, but financiers of the old school are puzzled to find 
that, instead of gold leaving the country, it is going there in 
anillions. 





Mutual Money. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I am glad that Mr. Foster follows up his inquiry in relation 
to the mutual feature in the issue of paper money. He need 
not be discouraged. If some of us, years ago, worked it out 
all alone, or with such limited help as is found in Col. 
Greene’s pamphlet, which at that time comprised almost, if 
not all, the literature on the subject; notwithstanding it is 
irreconcilable with popular notions of money and the theory 
of the text-books, and at utter variance with the writings of 
all the learned professors of the ‘dismal science,’”’ and in 
spite of the ridicule and scoffs of friends as well as foes; with 
scarcely a publisher who would lend his columns to its dis- 
cussion, and none who would take part in it if he did, — 
certainly Mr. Foster need not despair, for now there are a 
number of champions who can lend him aid and are abun- 
dantly able to meet all the objections or difficulties that may 
appear insurmountable to the beginner. 

In this article I shall endeavor to clear his mind of the dif- 
ficulties apparent in his article in the last number of Liberty, 
although Mr. Tucker may have already done so. 

Mr. Foster says in substance that, if the mutual bank did 
not lend capital that belonged to some one other than the 
borrower, he did not see how it would answer its purpose. 
If Mr. Foster will carefully analyze the transactions of a 
bank doing a strictly ‘‘ gilt-edge’’ business (and a mutual 
bank is to do none other), he will have to confess that the 
borrowers of its paper money are simply utilizing their own 
capital. If the paper money borrowed represents wealth 
(some product of labor) equivalent to its face value which is 
kept on deposit to secure the holders of said paper money, of 
course the bank parts with so much capital, is deprived of its 
use for the time the money is loaned, but this is the reductio 
ad absurdum in the popular monetary philosophy that we 
want to do away with. If bank bills secured by a deposit of 
an adequate amount of gold or silver will perform the func- 
tions of money, so also will bank bills secured by mortgages 
on buildings (not vacant lands) to an adequate amount, or, 
indeed, bank bills that are secured by the same collateral and 
under the same conditions as bauks now lend money, except 
that the security must be depos dif movable, or mort- 
gaged if immovable. To acco: )ish this is the object of 
the mutual bank. We claim that what is good security fora 
money lender is good security, by means of the mutual bank, 
to secure the holders of its paper money. It may be said 
that the mutual bank will not redeem its paper with specie. 
This is true, but if the paper of the mutual bank will buy 
other commodities, it will also buy gold and silver, as no one 
will have any further use for it except in the industries. The 
mutual bank redeems periodically instead of ‘‘on demand.” 
No one thinks of demanding gold or silver now; the paper is 
much more convenient. In the mutual system the people 
will have even less desire to demand specie, as they will be 
infinitely better secured and vastly more prosperous. 

But Mr. Foster’s reasoning is quite common. It infers 
that paper money must first be issued to some one, not to be 
used as money, but to be loaned to some one else who needs 
it as money. The idea that mortgages, as already stated, 
should take the place of United States bonds, and a mutual 
association should take the place of the United States trea- 
sury seems to be a problem, even to such men as Mr. 
Atkinson of Boston (unless he has never heard of his fellow- 
townsman, Col. Greene (?)), as incomprehensible as a com- 
plicated formula in algebra to the uninitiated. It was to 
meet this deep-seated superstition about money that led me 
to formulate my principles of monetary science in order to 
centre discussion upon principles, instead of leaving it dif- 
fuse and desultory, as it has ever been with few exceptions 
on economic questions. I first defined paper money as a re- 
presentative of wealth. Ithen formulated three principles or 
propositions: First, ‘‘ Paper money being a representative of 
wealth, a money system must provide a sufficient volume 
and facilities to enable all wealth to be represented by 
money.”’ I say, as in the science of mathematics there are 
facilities for dealing with numbers,—quantity, no matter 
how great, —so monetary science must be competent to solve 
any problem in regard to money. Suppose all at once the 
owners of all unencumbered wealth should wish to borrow 
money, offering their property as security. Will you say 
that some individuals have a right to get money and others 
have not? What is a ‘“‘system’’ worth that cannot solve a 
difficulty? Or rather, what is a system worth that has any 
difficulties? Can the present or any system but the mutual 
furnish the volume required under the above supposition? 
Is there any science in it if it cannot? The first thing that 
would happen would be an enormous rise in the rate of in- 
terest; second, the banks would shut down because they 
would be ‘‘ out of funds’’; third, the last borrowers, instead 
of going into the business they contemplated, would be in- 
duced to abandon it, and loan their money on account of the 
high rate of interest offered them. Andtheend? Weshould 
then be ready to exclaim with Proudhon: ‘Property is im- 
possible! ’’ Aye 

Are you ready for the question? Either the principle I 
have enunciated is sound, or it is not. If it is sound, then 
the present system (?) is condemned. If it is unsound, let 
us hear from those who can prove it. 

There is no difficulty with the mutual system. The mutual 





bank will furnish any amount required, and do it without 
raising the rate of interest. On the contrary, the larger the 
scale, the lower the rate. 

My second principle or proposition is: ‘‘As interest for 
money loaned is not ‘compensation for the use of capital,’ 
the borrower possessing the capital (we ith) and needing but 
the representative (except in cases where money is loaned 
without security), a money system must provide for the loan- 
ing of this representative at cost.’”? The question here is, has 
an individual a right to use his property for purposes of cre- 
dit, or, is it just that he be compelled to pay a bonus to 
some citizen as a prerequisite to his doing so. Mr. Foster 
says of the members of the mutual bank, ‘they do not in- 
crease their wealth by using their own property as a basis on 
which to make advances to themselves.’’ No, paper money 
is not wealth, it is a representative of wealth, and, as Mr. 
Tucker says, it is the best form of capital. They do not in- 
crease their wealth, but they increase their capital. There 
are an indefinite number of reasons why an increase of cap- 
ital is desirous, but all the space in a single number of Mr. 
Tucker’s paper would not be enough to elaborate these rea- 
sons. Some of them were stated in my lecture published iu 
Nos. 128 and 129 of Liberty, and which Mr. Foster and so 
many others seem to have read to so little purpose. To op- 
pose an increase in capital is as absurd as to oppose an in- 
crease in chairs or hats or any other useful thing. Let our 
opponents be precise in their methods of thought and state- 
ment. Paper money is a representative of wealth. Do you 
say that some of the owners of wealth have a right to a re- 
presentative of their wealth, and others have not? If that 
is your position, give your reasons for it. If the opposite, 
and are still adverse to the mutual bank, suggest something 
better. 

My third principle or proposition is: ‘‘ As the holder of a 
bank bill or government note is not thereby the possessor of 
wealth, a money system must provide abselute security 
against loss to the holder of paper money.’’ The mutual 
system is the only one I know of that will so provide. Cer- 
tain it is that the holder of gold or silver certificates is not 
secure when congress may appropriate the security for patri- 
otic purposes, and a supreme court may declare its act ‘‘ con- 
stitutional.”’ ALFRED B. WESTRUP. 


I’VE GOT A LITTLE LIST. 


(Sung by the writer at the second annual meeting of the Melbourne 
Anarchists’ Club.) 


As it may shortly happen that some victims must be found, 

I’ve got a little list, I’ve got a little list 

Of society’s offenders who might well be underground, 

For they never would be missed, they never would be missed. 
There’s the Gov’rnor with his salary — ten thousand pounds a year, 
A useless ornament is he, as idle as he’s dear; 

And then there are his mansions, and his costly retinue, 

And perquisites, etcetera, — (they’re all paid for by you!) — 
And his ministry, who likewise run a tidy little list, 
They never will be missed, they never will be missed. 


Chorus to each verse: 
He’s got a little list, he’s got a little list, 
And they’ll none of ’em be missed, they’ll none of ’em be 
missed. 


There’s the civil servant, as he’s called, curt master though is he, 
I’ve got him on the list, I’ve got him on the list, 
Insolvent premiers, knighted knaves, and those who’ve yet to be, 
They never will be missed, they never will be missed; 
And our country’s brave defender (?), with his coat of brilliant red, 
Who’s plenty in his cartridge, though but little in his head, 
Who once a year plays soldiering, as every youngster knows, 
And as readily would shoot us as defend us from our foes — 
All legal butchers who, to shoot their fellow-men, enlist, 
They never will be missed, they never will be missed. 


There’s bobby X. Y. number 1, who’s never to be found, 
I’ve got him on the list, I’ve got him on the list. 
He can’t prevent disturbance, though he often brings it round, 
He never would be missed, he never would be missed; 
The bankers filching interest, and landlords drawing rent, 
(While not forgetting Ikey and his little “‘ shent per shent”’) ; 
The judges who can take up bribes, and pack a jury too, 
Or make the judgeship for themselves, as some are known to do, 
And the lawyers who on payment of enormous fees insist; — 
They’d none of ’em be missed, they’d none of ’em be missed. 


The doctors who may kill you by prescribing God-knows-what, 
I’ve got them on the list, I’ve got them on the list, 
Who'd vaccinate our babies, and make corpses of the lot, 
They never would be missed, they never would be missed; 
The parson, who conducts a trade of pointing folks to heaven, 
And guarantees their passage if they’re good one day in seven; 
The chaps who make the laws for us, and make some stiff ones too, 
Who are always making mischief, as they’ve nothing else to do; 
And the man who lives on others, and is called philanthropist; 
They never would be missed, they never would be missed. 


And now, to. be impartial, and treat every one the same, 
I’ve added to the list, I’ve added to the list ; 
Some folks well known to most of us, and some I needn’t name, 
Whom nobody will miss, whom nobody will miss: — 
The chap who says: ‘‘ You Anarchists are on the proper track, 
But as your goal’s a long way off, you’d better far turn back; 
Another who says Anarchy’s not good enough for him, 
But while man robs his fellow-man, he’ll be in “ with the swim”; 
And the namby-pamby, lack a-daisy, weak-kneed Anarchist, — 
They never can be missed, they never can be missed. 


David A. Andrade. 
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Continued from page 3. 


“Tnsulted, I have the choice of weapons,” said Frinlair. ° 

“ Yes, it is your right and your habit,” sneered Camille, alluding to the affair of 
the banquet. “Do you choose the pistol again?” 

“ No, the sword,” said Frinlair, now fairly livid. 

“ Very well,” assented Camille. 

«“ At the Porte Maillot, then, at eight o’clock.” 

Camille bowed slightly. 

“] shall await you there,” he said, cutting short the interview. 

“Oh! don’t be silly,” said Loiseau; “see here, Camille, I want to draw up your 
contract.” 

“ And I to buy your stocks,” said Gripon. 

Camille took his cloak and hat. 

“Killed or married, what difference does it make?” said he, turning his back 
upon Frinlair. 

“T will bet on killed,” muttered the latter. 

“ With such an adversary one must expect anything,” said Camille, intentionally. 

And upon this last word, which increased the count’s hatred tenfold, the young 
Berville went out. 

“ Ah! gentlemen,” cried Louchard, trying to smooth the matter over. “A duel 
to the death for a grisette; settle it with champagne rather.” 

But Camille had closed the door precipitately, cutting off all intervention. 

Mazagran had lighted a cigarette. 

“What a success!” said she. 

Frinlair took her around the waist. 

“Supplanted by your pupil. Vengeance! One always returns to his first love. 
Ha, ha.... For want of a monk—and what a monk!—the abbey will not 
close. We will not let this end our fun.” 

“End, never!” said Mazagran, explosively. 
never!” 

And all repeated with enthusiasm : 

“Never!” 

“ And our game!” said Gripon. 

“ And the champagne,” said Loiseau, filling the glasses to overflowing. 

To be continued. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 


AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
A DISCUSSION 
BY 
Henry James, Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. 





“A duel, what madness!” 


“That would be too silly. No, 


LETTER FROM MR. JAMES TO MR. ANDREWS. 
Continued from No. 139. 


Now, if by freedom of love you mean emancipation from marriage constraint, 
you compel me to regard your use of the word love as symbolical merely, and to 
view the word itself as meaning substantially hell. I hope you will not deem me 
silly enough to suppose that I thus stigmatize your doctrine to any good man’s 
regard. On the contrary, I am only making an honest attempt intellectually to 
characterize it; and as by the marriage-love of the sexes heaven has always been 
appropriately symbolized to the intellect, so I take no liberty with thought in say- 
ing that hell is no less appropriately symbolized by love as opposed to marriage. 
I repeat, then, that free love, regarded as the enemy of marriage, means to the phi- 
losophic imagination free hell, neither more nor less. Free hell, it is true, — which 
is a greatly improved aspect of the subject,— but still hell, and not by any means 
either earth or heaven. It is this fact alone as it seems to me which supplies the 
philosophy of the free-love agitation, and redeems it from an otherwise utter tri- 
viality. Free love is only the shibboleth of the movement, only the specious 
battle-cry under which its shadowy cohorts are being marshalled for the final field 
of Armageddon. But, viewed under the surface, it is a surging up of great hell it- 
self into the current of our daily life, to become henceforth an acknowledged factor 
in human affairs, or to be reckoned with no longer as a suppressed and disreput- 
able, but as an every way free and respectable force in our nature. 

You pay me the somewhat dubious compliment of calling Swedenborg my foun- 
tain of wisdom. I flatter myself that the fountain in question is somewhat more 
highly placed. I am quite sure at all events that Swedenborg’s stately wig would 
rise off his head in astonishment and awe of the waters that flow from that foun- 
tain. Swedenborg is not the least a man of ideas, but eminently a man of facts; 
and if any one goes to him therefore for ideas themselves, and not for the mere 
raw material out of which ideas are constituted, he will be sadly disappointed. 
This is what makes Swedenborg at once the most unauthoritative and the most 
instructive of writers, —that he has no pretension to supply his readers with intel- 
ligence, but only with facts, which nevertheless are a sure vehicle of intelligence 
to every one who knows how to use them. Now, altogether the most impressive 
fact I find in Swedenborg 4s the fact of the Last Judgment, effected, as he declares, 
more than a century ago in the world of spirits, and resulting in the complete 
practical effacement of the old antagonism of heaven and hell, and their joint and 
equal subjugation henceforth to the evolution and uses of a new manhood on earth, 
at once natural and spiritual, or finite and infinite, which he calls a Divine-natural 
manhood, and represents to have been the sole creative and the sole formative 
force in our history. 

Now, if this Last Judgment of Swedenborg’s be a fact of our spiritual or race- 
history, and the elements of good and evil in our nature have become actually re- 
conciled in a new divine manhood, have become actually fused, blent, or married 
in a new or divine-human life on earth, what can worthily express this grand spi- 
ritual achievement in our nature but society? Society then is the true form of 
human destiny. And if society itself be a marriage of good and evil, of spirit and 
flesh, of heaven and hell, consummated in the divine heart of our nature, why 
should not hell declare itself free of heaven, or love declare itself free of the purely 
enforced bondage it has hitherto been under to marriage? How indeed can it help 
doing so? The slave, in disavowing his coerced bondage to his master, does not 
refuse him a spontaneous loyalty on occasion. And love, in refusing a constrained 
homage to inarriage, will not deny itself the honor and advantage of a spontaneous 
adhesion. Society, when once it is fairly established to men’s recognition as the 
sole law of their origin and destiny, as the sole divine justification of their past 
disreputable existence, will exhibit or express a perfect reconciliation of our most 
finite or personal necessities with our most free or spiritual and infinite aspira- 
tions. But that is only saying in other words that man’s life, whether inward or 
outward, whether celestial or infernal, will then be no longer moral or voluntary 
as centred primarily in self, or primarily in the neighbor, but altogether zsthetic 





or spontaneous, as centred in self and the neighbor quite equally. And when the 
law of man’s life thus expresses itself no longer in the rugged forms of duty, but 
in every winning form of delight, the lower element in our nature will be found 
even more prompt to its social allegiance than the superior element. Hell in that 
event, as a recognized factor in human life, coequal with heaven, will vindicate 
its freedom no longer by voluntarily deferring to heaven, but by doing so instinc- 
tively as the very condition of its subsistence; for reciprocal deference is the 
life-blood of freemen. Thus, when the veriest prudence of a man, or his inmost 
love of himself, binds him to society as the law of his being, he may surely be al- 
lowed to claim what freedom in love he pleases: his love—in spite of himself, if 
need were —will evermore strive to indue itself in marriage lineaments, for mar- 
riage is both the substance and the form of true society, and nothing derogatory 
to the marriage spirit can subsist in it. This is why it is written: “There shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither anything that worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie; but they which are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 
I am, dear sir, yours very truly, HENRY JAMES. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., APRIL 16. 


xIX. 
COMMENTS AND REPLY BY MR. ANDREWS. 


The courteous, kindly, and generous remarks of Mr. James, in the opening of 
the preceding letter, would disarm at once every disposition that might otherwise 
have existed toward an acrimonious criticism of his views. It is far more con- 
genial to my feelings to enter upon the ground of mutual investigation in the 
common field of the search after truth, than to be bandying phrases or hunting 
for pungent weapons of verbal offence to be hurled at a supposed enemy; or even 
to be training the heavy artillery of a crushing logic against hostile intrenchments. 
Still I do not propose to abandon the advantage of utter frankness which the past 
relations of Mr. Jeune and myself have authorized between us. The fortiter in re 
may, I hope, be retained without, hereafter, any sacrifice of the suaviter in modo. 

It is a task of no little difficulty to reply adequately to a letter of this kind. 
Apart from the occult nature, broad scope, and intrinsic importance of the subject- 
matter, and apart from the eminent ability and subtle originality of Mr. James in 
the treatment of whatever subject he handles, there are great incidental difficulties. 
His points of view are so transcendental and so original in their transcendental- 
ism, his absence of preliminary definitions (for example, he never tells us what he 
means by marriage), his assumption of a scope of knowledge on the part of his 
readers which most readers are destitute of, and, finally, his novel and sometimes 
confusing and almost blindingly brilliant individuality of style, including a sys- 
tem of technicalities peculiarly his own, conspire to make a tangled mass of ob- 
stacle. He is one of the easiest of writers to treat adversely and to put conclusively 
in the wrong, by simply assuming that he means what other mortals would mean 
by the use of the same language; but one of the very most difficult to treat can- 
didly, and first disinvolve, and then estimate fairly. He is one, therefore, in a 
sense, whose amity is more to be dreaded than his enmity. He needs an inter- 
preter when he addresses himself to others than his own admiring acolytes; and I 
could wish that he had one at hand in whom he might more confidingly rely than 
in me; but, under the circumstances, I must occasionally take the liberty (and I 
sincerely apologize for doing so) of restating Mr. James, in my own words, for the 
sake of my readers, or of saying to them, in other language, what J understand 
him to mean. I will add, however, that I have so long and so lovingly pored over 
his writings, and have been myself so instructed by them, that I feel some confi- 
dence in my ability to apprehend him rightly; and that I hold myself completely 
subject to his correction wherein I may have failed to do so. A writer who talks 
of freedom to suffer, and man’s actual superiority over his own nature, and under- 
scores these phrases as containing the gist of his thought, needs as friendly an in- 
terpretation as Christ’s words when he teaches us to hate father and mother for the 
truth’s sake. Whosoever wishes to understand may have to labor hard to succeed; 
and whosoever wishes to cavil may readily do so. 

[I also take the liberty to insert numbers indicating paragraphs and subjects in 
Mr. James’s letter for ease of reference. ] 

The second branch of Mr. James’s definition of what he conceives to be the doc- 
trine of the free lovers, what he calls “our point of disagreement,” and which I 
have marked, where it is severally restated, by the figure (2), is that they —that I, 
for example —hold myself “exempt from all inward liability” to my “own distine- 
tive nature as man” for the use I make of my passional nature. Now what he 
means here to state I take to be that he supposes me and all those who think with 
me on this subject to have cast off deliberately and as an intellectual conclusion all 
deference whatsoever to conscience, to our sense of right, or of inherent and essen- 
tial law regulating the proprieties of conduct, and all deference to the needs or be- 
hests of our own superior spiritual natures. I assure our readers (his and mine), 
with some misgivings as to their ability to credit me, that this is what Mr. James 
does really mean to say. I could not myself believe it upon the strength of any 
single formal statement, and would have accepted the theory, rather, that I was 
dull of understanding and did not comprehend him, except that by his reiterations 
here, and by recurring to his more elaborate presentation of his views in his pre- 
viously published letter, I am constrained to know that this otherwise sane and 
even wise writer and thinker does, in his heart, suppose that bald stultification is 
the characteristic of a group of philosophers who are not, certainly, in other re- 
spects, absolute fools. 

It was this sort of thing which in my previous critique I denounced as balder- 
dash. I take back the offensive word, and will merely say that any such supposi- 
tion as this is merely a figment of the imagination of Mr. James. Nearly every 
word he utters so forcefully and characteristically, although, sometimes, somewhat. 
mystically, of the normal career and graduation of the human character and of 
society, out of a lower and sensuous life into a higher and spiritual life, is such 
that I entirely accord with it, affirm it in my teachings from time to time, with all 
the powers that I possess, and aim to ultimate it by every legitimate means in my- 
self, in those about me, and in society at large. It is for holding and promulgat- 
ing just these views that I have, in the midst of seeming dissension and inability 
to be myself comprehended by him, ever loved and cherished the noble type of per- 
sonality which I always gladly recognize in him, and it grieves me more than I can 
express that such a man, and with otherwise lofty powers of comprehension, could 
so far misapprehend me as to attribute to me what my nature would prompt me to 
denounce with him as akin to a doctrine of devils. hen people wilfully misung» 
derstand me, I sometimes take no pene to explain; and perhaps I have even at: 
times couched my doctrines in such terms that my assailants should seem to be 
successfully gratifying their malignity, while I have known that they were biting 
a file in attacking my positions; but whenever, as now, I am convinced that there 
is an honest attribution to me of opinions that I and my co-doctrinaires, so far as L 
know, utterly repudiate, I hasten to remove, so far as lieth in me, every possibility 
of a continued misunderstanding. 

To be continued. 
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Letters from Italy. 
Ii. 
FLORENCE, ITALy, DECEMBER 1, 1888. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

The social and economic conditions of the people in the 
northern part of the peninsula are very different from those 
that prevail in the southern part, including the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

In the north the social condition of the people is not unlike 
that to be observed in France, Germany, or England, but in 
the south and in the islands it is entirely different. If one 
were determined to find a term of comparison, he would have 
to go to Ireland for it; in that case the people in the south 
of Italy would be represented by the Irish people and the 
bourgeoisie by the English landlords. This, of course, on 
general lines, for there are also differences between province 
and province, to say nothing of those that exist everywhere 
between the city and the country. 

I am now going to set forth briefly the condition of the 
people in southern Italy and the islands. The facts I shall 
point out so differ from those to be observed in all civilized 
nations, Ireland excepted, that I feel it necessary to cite in a 
foot-note* at least some of the authors to whom I am in- 
debted for this information. I can assure the reader that I 
have avoided all exaggeration in setting forth these facts, 
accepting no information telling against the bourgeoisie or 
the authorities unless borne out by authors belonging to the 
conservative or at least moderate party, and as far as possi- 
ble verifying it myself with the greatest care and rejecting 
everything that did not seem sufficiently proved. 

I desire only the truth, and have no intention of entering 
with mind made up upon the defence of any social class. I 
set forth the sufferings of the people and the oppression prac- 
tised by the bourgeoisie because these are real facts, but I 
am persuaded — and I hope that the facts which I shall cite 
will prove it—that, if power should pass into the hands of 
the masses, they would make no better use of it; on the con- 
trary, as they are still more ignorant and brutal than the 
bourgeoisie, their oppression would be worse. Consequently 
the remedy, in my opinion, does not lie in a change of mas- 
ters, although that perhaps will be a necessary transition ; as 
Llook at it, the only way of diminishing the sum total of suf- 
fering in the country is to withdraw the individual as far as 
possible from the power of the government or of the com- 
mune, — that is, to follow a path opposite to that which has 
led us to the existing bourgeois socialism, and which will 
lead us, in the future, to popular socialism. 

This is not with me an a priori opinion, but rather the 
summary of the conclusions forced upon me by innumerable 
facts; I will even add that I have often thought, in certain 
special cases, that the intervention of the State might fur- 
nish a remedy for social diseases, but experience and a more 
attentive study of facts have always convinced me of my er- 
ror, and have consequently made me more prudent in other 
similar cases. 

The difference between social classes is much more m rked 
in the south than in the north of Italy. This situation may 
be characterized in a word: in the north of Italy the persons 
belonging to the bourgeoisie and the upper classes have no 
common name to distinguish them from the rest of the peo- 
ple, while in the provinces of the ex-kingdom of Naples, on 
the contrary, they are known as galantuomini. In Italian 
this word is really equivalent to gentlemen, and this is its 
sole signification in the north of Italy and in Tuscany; but in 
the south it has come to designate simply any man who is 
above the simple artisan, peasant, or day-laborer. In the 
same way in ancient Greece persons belonging to the upper 
classes called themselves paloi kai agathot, the beautiful and 
the good, although history shows them to us often as per- 
verse as the rest of the people possibly could be, and even 
more so. 

Between these social classes thus divided a struggle has 
existed from time immemorial in the Neapolitan provinces. 
It is less sharp where, better economic conditions having 
elevated the general level of comfort, the sufferings of the 
people are less; it is more intense where poverty is reducing 





*CoLLETTA. — Storia di Napoli. Anauthor universally esteemed 
in Italy. 

PantRossi.— La Basilicata. 1868. The author was a prefect’s 
councillor under the government of the Right. 

Raccioppi. — I moti di Basalicata. 

FRANCHETTI. — Condizioni iche ed amministrative delle 
provincie napoletane. 1875. The author isa deputy, and sits in the 
Centre. 

WHITE MARIO. — La miseria a Napoli. The author belongs to 
the advanced party. Therefore I have used none of his facts ex- 
cept those confirmed by other authors, moderate or conservative, 
or verified by myseif. The same is true of the following author. 

DoTTo DEI DAULI.— Sulle condizioni delle provincie del mezzo- 
giorno a’ Italia. 

PASQUALE TURIELLO.— Governo e governati in Italia. 2 vols. 
1882. The author is extremely moderate, and considers that there 
is too much liberty in Italy. 

PASQUALE VILLARI.— Letiere Meridionali. The author is a 
very distinguished historian. He is a senator, belongs to the 
moderate party, and leans toward the systems of the German 
Katheder-Sozialisten. 

Besides many other books and pamphlets too numerous to men- 
tion here. 








the people to despair. This poverty is really incredible in 
certain provinces, — Basilicata for instance. Those who are 
acquainted with Ireland can form some idea of it by imagin- 
ing a condition even more miserable and abject than that of 
the poorest among the Irish. 

In most of the villages the people live in cellars. There in 
a single room lives an entire family with one or two pigs, its 
sole weaiis. Men and women sleep all in a heap on the same 
mattress. In this shameless promiscuity the very name of 
decency is unknown, and incest is frequent. It is not un- 
common to see children go naked until the age of ten or 
twelve; the human creature reduces itself to the level of the 
beast. 

These wretched people eat only black and offensive bread 
and a few vegetables. Salt, the sale of which is a State mo- 
nopoly, is so dear that these human creatures cannot afford 
the amount necessary to the maintenance of their existence. 
In case of sickness they receive no aid; the communes, to 
be sure, have a doctor for the poor, but the poor, being un- 
able to buy food, are absolutely without the means of pro- 
curing the remedies prescribed for them. After a life of 
suffering, the man who is old and sick retires into a corner, 
like a beast, and dies there abandoned. 

Even if in certain localities, owing to favorable natural 
conditions, the people are not as poor as in others, they re- 
main none the less in an abject state of absolute dependence 
upon the upper classes. For them there is no justice. In 
their commune all authority is in the hands of the galantuo- 
mini, who are in league against them; if some functionary 
of the central government sees fit to defend them, the galan- 
twomini appeal to the deputy whom they have elected, and 
the latter induces the ministry, under some pretext or other, 
to appoint another in the place of this too zealous function- 
ary. The same fate awaits the judge who is not sufficiently 
favorable to the galantuomini; as for the jury, it being 
made up from them exclusively, the poor man cannot look to 
it for justice. 

The extent of usury is really incredible. The proprietor 
who lends a measure of wheat to the unfortunate farmer 
with which to sow his land makes him return a measure and 
a half at harvest-time, or an interest of fifty per cent. a year. 
To prevent such robberies the old government had estab- 
lished institutions called monti frumentari to lend wheat to 
the farmers at a moderate rate. These monti frumentari 
have passed into the control of the communes, and the galan- 
tuomini, who administer them, make these institutions lend 
the wheat to them, which they then put out at usury to the 
farmers. Now they are gradually abolishing these institu- 
tions everywhere, such a scandal has their administration 
become. 

Private initiative alone has furnished some slight remedy 
for this state of things by the institution of popular banks. 
These lend at eight or ten per cent. a year, which is regarded 
as an extremely moderate and beneficent rate in comparison 
with that exacted by the usurers. 

The communes possess vast tracts of land still undivided. 
They used to possess still more, but under the old govern- 
ments the aristocracy usurped a large portion, and now these 
usurpations are pushed still farther by the bourgeois, who 
control the communal councils. 

The poor inhabitants of the communes are now demanding 
the division of these communal lands, but the galantuomini, 
who manage the communes, are opposing this with all their 
might, for they rent these lands to their friends at low rates 
and divide the profits. This is a constant source of dissension 
in the villages. From time to time we read in the journals 
that the people of a village have gone upon a piece of com- 
munal land with spades, divided it by force, and begun to cul- 
tivate it. Then the public power intervenes 1nd drives them 
off. The central government, which has no interest to defend 
the poor against the oppression of the yalantuomini, is on the 
contrary very anxious to defend the latter. The reason is 
evident. Through their deputies the bourgeois have the 
government in their hands. It is this that those people — 
very well-meaning, by the way — who see in State interven- 
tion a remedy for the oppression of the people in the south- 
ern provinces refuse to understand. They do not see that it 
is the State, on the contrary, that defends and perpetuates 
this oppression. The people, however, understand it per- 
fectly. Signor Fortunato, a deputy who sits in the Centre 
and belongs to the party that clamors for State intervention 
as aremedy for the evils of society, has published a dialogue 
that occurred between himself and a peasant. Among other 
things the latter said: ‘‘ Under Franceschiello [the ex-king 
of Naples] the poor people fared better. The new king [the 
king of Italy] is the king of the galantuomini. Now the 
municipality belongs tothem. These woods they lease among 
themselves; formerly we could cut wood without paying 
anything, but now woe unto him who touches a branch! 
They have manipulated the communal council in their favor, 
and find a way of compelling votes for their candidates! ”’ 

Signor Fortunato has done much good in these sections by 
pushing the movement for the establishment of popular 
banks; this belongs to the domain of private interest. On 
the other hand, one is warranted in believing that he and his 
friends have done the country harm as legislators by their 
votes in favor of excessive State expenditures; these, and 
the taxes which result therefrom, are the chief cause of the 
poverty of the Italian people. One item of statistics may 





give a general idea of this poverty. Three years ago the 
price of salt, which was five cents a pound, fell to three. Im- 
mediately the consumption increased ; in the years 1886-1887 
it was 146,000,000 pounds; after the decrease of price it be- 
came 151,600,000. This fact shows that the people were de- 
prived of a food indispensable to life solely because it was 
too dear! And now, to pay for the warlike propensities of 
our governors and make up for the sad results of their 
protectionist politics, they propose to increase the price 
of salt to its old figure. The minister of finance, in the 
report lately presented by him to the Chamber, confesses 
himself that this increase in the price of salt will cause a 
diminution in consumption of nearly 18,000,000 pounds. 
Think of the amount of suffering which this deprivation of 
salt represents to the unfortunate people! After such facts it 
is really incredible that there should still be persons who be- 
lieve that by increasing the power of government the evils 
from which the people suffer will be diminished, whereas, on 
the contrary, it is this very power which is one of the prin- 
cipal causes thereof. 

Manufactures and commerce on a large scale have always 
been lacking in the interior of the Neapolitan provinces. 
The people know but three sources of large fortunes, — usur- 
pation of communal lands, usury, and brigandage. 

In the Calabres they cite you the names of the rich and 
powerful families who have become such through the usur- 
pation of communal lands, and they show you the tracts 
which these have appropriated. Popular tradition desig- 
nates the families who have grown rich through acting as 
‘‘fences”’ for brigands; history gives the names of the prin- 
cipal brigands who obtained great wealth from the Bourbons, 
whether the latter thus rewarded them for the aid which 
they obtained from them against the liberals, or, unable to 
destroy them by force, these kings took this method of pur- 
chasing peace. 

Brigandage is the natural consequence of the social state 
which I have just rapidly outlined. It has always existed to 
a greater or less extent in the interior of the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces and of Sicily. Men have always been found who, 
weary of suffering from an oppression so unjust and cruel, 
have had recourse to arms to free themselves therefrom. If 
they have acted like wild beasts, it is simply because, having 
always lived in a condition bordering upon that of the brutes, 
they could not fail to have the brute’s instincts. 

Now all agree in recognizing that brigandage, which expe- 
rienced a great renewal of strength in 1860, at the time of 
the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, was a social and 
not a political phenomenon. 

Statistics concerning brigands in Basilicata show that, of 
the one hundred and twenty-four communes of which this 
province is composed, the brigands belonged exclusively to 
the eighty which were the worst administered and where the 
abuses of the galantuomini were most crying and the class 
struggles most intense. The other forty-four communes, 
where these evils were less, had no brigands among their in- 
habitants. The special history of each brigand shows us that 
almost always they were people who‘had had to suffer from 
cruel injustice in their native towns. It is a general fact 
that the brigands were especially ferocious against the inha- 
bitants of their own village, since it was to the outrages 
practised by these that they owed their sufferings. When 
they captured these, they almost always put them to death, 
whereas they gave the privilege of life to those who were not 
of their village. 

The people and the brigands loved the old régime, not only 
because of their ignorance and superstition, but especially 
because the bourgeoisie, being liberal, was opposed to the 
government. Queen Marie Caroline, wife of Ferdinand IV, 
said: ‘‘ Only the people are faithfnl; the bourgeoisie and the 
nobility are Jacobin.’’ On the return of the king to Naples 
in 1799 the common people burned five liberals at the stake, 
and, after having roasted them, ate their flesh! In 1866, the 
government having to withdraw the troops from Sicily on ac- 
count of the war with Austria, there was an insurrection at 
Palermo, in which gendarmes were killed and their flesh ex- 
posed for sale in the butchers’ shops! 

In 1860 it was the bourgeoisie that made the revolution and 
overthrew the old régime. It deserved to conquer, for it re- 
presented progress; and it would have been a frightful mis- 
fortune for the country if the common people had succeeded 
in giving their ignorance and superstition the upper hand. 
By whatever evils the victory of the bourgeoisie may have 
been accompanied, they are nothing in comparison with those 
which would have weighed upon the country, if a defeat of 
the bourgeoisie had led us back to the barbarism of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Only, now that it has finished its work, the evils which it 
continues to inflict upon the country are no longer tolerable. 
It has been the case with many social institutions that at a 
certain period they have had their usefulness, and then, hav- 
ing lost it, have become harmful. Thus there was a time, in 
the Middle Ages, when the monks and nobles were extremely 
useful to society, more than compensating for the evils which 
they inflicted; but when this usefulness disappeared while 
the evils remained, society had to destroy the privileges of 
these classes, which had become injurious. 

The struggle between social classes is partly allayed in the 
south of Italy, but it is not extinct. Brigandage has ceased, 
it is true, but this result has been obtained by force and ow- 
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ing to the roads which have rendered the brigands’ haunts 
accessible; but every one who knows the country well is of 
the opinion that at the first opportunity, if the government 
should lose its power, brigandage would begin again. From 
time to time reports are heard of woods that have been 
burned; this is the revenge taken by the people npon their 
masters. In the island of Sardinia these fires are so frequent 
that all the insurance companies now refuse to insure wood- 
lands there! 

Such facts reveal a very serious state of things, and our 
statesmen take a heavy responsibility upon themselves in not 
paying heed to them; perhaps the day will come when the 
bourgeois will pay very dear for their indifference and 
cruelty to the poor. VILFREDO PARETO. 


The Growth of Free Thought Explained. 
(Fair Play.) 

I suppose political slavery makes ecclesiastical superstition. I 
don’t believe the women of this land will vote half a dozen times 
before the majority of them will be Freethinkers. — S. P. Putnam. 

Now I understand! Where was darkness there is a great 
light. Erstwhile I groped in the gruesome valleys of igno- 
rance, but now I walk erect on the hill-tops of knowledge. 
Blind, I saw not, but now mine eyes, touched with the magic 
wand of Truth’s apostle, perceive the radiant glory of the 
ballot-box. I know at last why the vast majority of men in 
this country are Freethinkers. They vote! Thus have they 
been converted. So is explained the seeming paradox that, 
while there are millions of Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, and 
other orthodox men in the United States, there are so very 
few of either of these kinds of Christians, they being, in real- 
ity, Freethinkers!! Voting wrought the astounding change. 
This explains why men under twenty-one are never Free- 
thinkers and why the very old are never anything else. 
Good for Putnam! By such discoveries is the domain of Sci- 
ence gradually but surely extended. The word is Onward! 


Three Dreams in a Desert. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


An allegorical prose poem beautifully picturing the emancipation 
of woman and foreshadowing the results thereof. Price, 5 cents; 6 
copies, 25 cents; 25 copies, $1; 100 copies, $3. 





Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





Causes of the Conflict 


BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
By D. H. Hendershott, 


ELEVEN YEARS PRINCIPAL OF THE FIFTH WARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL IN HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


A 92-page pamphlet shewing that all the wealth in the world con- 
sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 
is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 
Taxes. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL WEALTH: 


By J. K. INGALLS. 


This handsome octavo volume of 320 pages treats of the usurpa- 
tions of Capitalism, showing that Land and Labor are the only 
natural capital, or source of wealth; exposing the trick of treating 
variable and invariable values as one, and explaining the true mean 
of Value in Exchange; showing that in the production of wealth 
coéperation always exists, and exposing the fraudulent methods by 
which equitable division is defeated; exploding the “ Taxation” 
and other ‘‘ Remedies” for the wrongs done Industry proposed by 
George, Wallace, and Clark, and demonstrating that the scientific 
is the only safe method of investigation for the employer or the 
employed who seeks salutary reform. 


Price, Qne Dollar. 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF ’71, 


Vanquished Today, Victorious Tomorrow. 
A Souvenir Picture of the Paris Commune, 


Presenting FIFTY-ONE PORTRAITS of the men whose names are 
most prominently connected with that great uprising of the people, 
and adorned with mottoes from Danton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, 
J. Wm. Lloyd, Tridon, and August Spies. 

Of all the Commune Souvenirs that have ever been issued this 
icture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype process 
rom a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 inches by 

24, and is printed on heavy paper for traming. 


Over Fifty Portraits for Twenty-Five Cents. 








Blanqui, Flourens, Rigault, Pyat, Reclus, 
Delescluze, Cluseret, Ferré, . Rochefort, 
Maret, Maroteau, Assi, Vallés, Courbet, 
Mégy, Dacosta, Moilin, La Cécilia, Humbert, 
Vermesch, Grousset, Gambon, Trinquet, Lisbonne, 


Crémieux, Vésinier Lissagara, Lefrangais, Arnould 
Fiedy,  allix, Weert,’ Fouts,” ) 


—areey: Descamps, 
Humbert, Urbain, Dereure, Amouroux, Milliére, 
Cavalier, Miot, Pothier, Vermorel, Johannard, 
Parent, Razoua, Verdure, Champy, Pilotell, 
Chalain. 
Mailed securely, in a roll, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and containin: 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, — its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.”” By Michael ounine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence of 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I. handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. ice, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especiall 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 





THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern. 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waklo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pret s in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, solagenphes, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a “Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A ply to an article by William M. Grosvehor in the /nterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 


hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 


comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
ot The Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


THE WORKING WOMEN: A Letter to the 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, Minister of King’s Chapel, in Vindication 
ot the Poorer Class of Boston Working-Women. By William B. 
Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deticiency of the existing eo, Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How It is 
Filled and How Emptied. By John Ruskin. The first of a pro- 
jected series of Labor Tracts. Supplied at 37 cents per hundred. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” By Jobn F. 
elly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a ty ical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘“*‘ Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Monetary Laws upon the 
Distribution of Wealth and the Rate of Wages. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 











PROUDHON LIBRARY. 


For the Publication in English of the 


ENTIRE WORKS OF P. J. PROUDHON. 
Published Quarterly. 


$3 a volume; 25 cents a copy. 


Each number contains sixty-four elegantly printed octavo pages 
of translation from one of Proudhon’s works. Eight numbers, on 
an average, required to complete a book. A set of nearly fifty vol- 
umes, uniform with ‘“ What is way peo Subscribers to the Li- 
brary get the works at One Dollar a volume less, including binding, 
than persons who wait to purchase the volumes after completion. 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in which 


The Great French Anarchist 


discusses with a master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question 
now agitating the world, covering the fields of political economy, 
sociology, religion, metaphysics, history, literature, and art, not 
only is an event in literature, but marks an epoch in the great So- 
cial Revolution which is now making all things new. 

An elaborate descriptive circular, giving full details of the enter- 
prise, including the titles and partial contents of the works, fur- 
nished to, all applicants. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de- 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. First 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far in 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it was 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the most 
lucid and plete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I,—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

ParT II,.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So- 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 


Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 
By P. J. PROUDHON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 











This work, one of the most celebrated written by Proudhon, con- 
stitutes the fourth volume of his Complete Works, and is published 
in a style uniform with that of ‘‘ What is Property?” It discusses, 
in a style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of 
Labor, rere Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a ion of forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by developing evils 
of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue until a 
final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a stable economic 
equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the typo- 
graphic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. Ill AND IV. 


Complete files of the third and fourth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in 
cloth, now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limited. The first and second volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons eager for the privilege of 
paying ten dollars for a copy of the first volume. The second will 
soon be equally high. 











The Story of an African Farm. 


By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). 


A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual life and 
owth of young English and German people living among the 
rs and Kaffirs; picturing the mental struggles through which 
they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to sattonalion:; and 
representing advanced ideas on religious and social questions. A 
work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 375 pages. 


Price, in Cloth, 60 Cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


HONESTY. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ORGAN OF ANARCHISM. 


Twelve Pages.— Published Monthly. 
It is a sufficient description of “‘ Honesty’s” principles to say that 


they are substantially the same as those championed by Liberty in 
America. 


Eighty-Five Cents a Year, Inclusive of Postage. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MASS. 























